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TOMMY’S MYSTERY WHEN OUT 
COASTING. 

BY REV. E. A. RAND. 

sq VE me a coast!” pitifully pleaded 

@|| a voice. 

The request was made of Tommy 
Faxon, one of those natures that 
find exquisite joy in sharing some- 
thing with somebody. 

‘©Oh, yes! ’’ replied Tommy ; ‘‘ hop on!”’ 

He scarcely turned to see who his companion 
might be. 

“Got a man’s hat! 
Tommy. “Got a boy’s feet! 
Funny!” 

The sled though was going, and Tommy’s re- 
flections all came to an end in the zest of the 
ride. Such a bright, invigorating, crystal morn- 
ing! —crystal in all the streets and all the gardens, 
and the sun itself was only a shield of crystal 
borne through the blue heavens. 

“Hur-rah!’’? shouted Tommy, his blood ting- 
ling all over his body, as he felt the spring and 
the dash of his sled. Then there was the thought 
that he was giving somebody a ride, the thrill of 
the consciousness that he was giving pleasure to 
another. Such along coast! Such a long treat 
therefore for his companion! But when Tommy’s 
sled reached the bottom of the hill, and he said, 
“ How did you like that?’ nobody responded. 
In his surprise, Tommy turned. Nobody was on 
behind. 

“Tumbled off ? ”? asked Tommy. 

The long coast bore no trace of any tumbles. 
It was one shoot of crystal, along whose course 
sparkled and danced the sunbeams, as if they too 
were out on a merry slide; but there was no sign 
of any human being, 

“Funny!’’ exclaimed Tommy, looking soberly 
at the hill. f 

He turned and went home, full of wonder at the 
disappearance of that man-boy to whom he had 
given a fraction of a ride. He detailed the affair 
to his grandparents, with whom he had lived since 
the death of his parents. 

“ A man did you say?” asked Grandpa Faxon. 

“He had a man’s hat on; but if he was a 
man, he was a little one. You see I didn’t look 
at him a bit hardly, just side- -wise, he came up 
so quick.” 

“But he had a boy’s feet, you said,” remarked 
Grandma Faxon. 

“ No bigger than mine, Grandma. I did look 
at those; could n’t help it, — they had holes in 
the toes.” 

“Such things one naturally sees very plainly,” 
observed Grandpa Faxon, who had had occasion 
to notice such trifling ailments in his own shoes. 

“ A man, yet a boy,’’ said Grandma Faxon; 
“that is queer! Sort of a fairy, magician; and 
then he went off so quick, sort of dropped into 
the ground!” 

She delighted in the marvellous. 

“You can see, Mehetable,” explained Grandpa 
Faxon, who was disposed to sneer at the marvel- 
lous, “it would make quite a difference with a 
person’s looks just putiing on a big hat or a 
small hat. I will show you.” 

Grandpa Faxon was not very handy with his 
pencil. 

“ Let us try a big hat on a boy. 
make him look old.” 

Grandpa proved this by a sketch, as he thought. 
Grandma shook her head. 

“ Now, Mehetable, on the same person we will 
put a small hat. He looks younger.” 


My, who is it?” thought 
Why, who is it? 


Why, it would 
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_ trace of any human presence. 


“What — what does a boy want to make a 
scarecrow of hisself for, a-wearing old men’s hats? 
There for ye!” Grandma looked incredulous, 
and triumphant also. 

Tommy that day did not have a chance to en- 
joy any more coasting. He was very busy at 
school, and then out of it, and went to bed as tired 
as if he had been sliding all day. 

His grandparents discussed Tommy’s adventure 
when by themselves, and then they stole together 
into the little bedroom where Tommy slept. 

“His brain is hot, Adoniram!” said Grandma 
Faxon, laying a soft, gentle hand on the boy’s 
brow. “That fairy was too much for him.” 

“We should miss him dreadfully,” said Grandpa 
Faxon, ‘‘ if anything happened.”’ 

Suddenly Tommy shrieked, ‘‘ Road-d-d-d ! 
Look out!” He did not open his eyes though. 

“ Massy!” exclaimed Grandma Faxon, “ that 
fairy agin!” 

“Oh, he —he is dreaming he is sliding! I 
used to-holler just that way.” 

They stole on tip-toe out of the little room. 

The next day Tommy was out: early in the 
morning with his milk-cart. He carried milk for 
a neighbor to certain customers. 
sled, painted green, that Tommy used as a milk- 
team. On one side of the box was painted a 
fountain playing briskly. Because this was in such 
lively operation, it did not signify that a stream of 
water had been thrown into Tommy’s milk-cans. 
The emblem’ of the fountain was only a sign of 
Tommy’s strict temperance principles. This 
morning his milk had been delivered, and before 
returning home Tommy said he would treat. him- 
self to a coast. He had deposited himself on his 
sled beside his milk-cans, when again a voice 
said, —: 

«May I have a ride?” 

Tommy took a hasty glance at his petitioner ; 
and this time, while he was quite sure the stranger 
wore a boy’s cap, the feet were those of a man. 

What big boots he wore ! 

« Jump in, jump in!” said Tommy, cordially. 

He said it all the more heartily, for he saw that 
his companion’s trousers were shabby, frayed, 
and. torn. 

The sled had started. 

‘¢T won’t jump in, but jump on! 
behind!” said Tommy’s companion. 

Away went the grand cold-water sled, the 
milk-cans rattling, Tommy’s broad face beaming 
with the sunny thought that he was doing another 
kind turn. 


Room here 


But when the sled had reached the bottom of : 


the hill, nobody was sitting on it behind. 

“Oh, he tumbled off! Not much room there to 
sit down on,’’ reflected Tommy. 

But along all the coast. there was not the least 
While he was 
thinking how- strange it all was, he heard a voice, 
which, on looking up, he saw came from a’ very 
fat man. 

‘¢ Having a good time, sonny ?”? the man said, 
cordially. 

“Yes; and: I wanted to give somebody else a 
good time, also.” 

“That is right. I like that spirit, firstrate, 
I may want a slide myself.” 

‘¢ You can have one now, sir.” 

“Oh, no, I thank you. I—TI can’t stop.’’ 

“ Did you see a boy tumble off my sled ?” 

“Why, no! Did he tumble?”’ 

“Tf he did n’t, where has he gone?” 

“Tam sure I can’t tell you.” 

“ Strange, very!” 


It was a box-. 


When Tommy reached his grandparents’ house, 
he rehearsed the new mystery. . 

* Did I ever!”’ said Grandma Faxon. “ This 
time he had a boy’s cap, but a man’s boots. * A 
dwarf above and a giant below. Now, that is, 
Adoniram, a fairy, sure ; they cut up capers, and 
he sort of spirited hisself away! ”’ 

Grandpa Faxon mildly remarked, “ Oh, I don’t 
know,” and then he suspiciously eyed Tommy’s 
head. 

‘¢ Brain too active, mebbe!’’ conjectured 
Grandpa Faxon. 

If anything might be the matter with Tommy’s 
head, his heart was all right. 


He said quickly, “I saw those boots, and they — 


were real mean; and his trousers were torn, and I 
thought how lucky I was, having thick, warm 
trousers, all whole.”’ 

That pleased Grandma Faxon, for she had cut 
and made Tommy’s trousers, and they gave his 
two legs the look of a schooner’s foremast and 
mainmast when the sails are all spread. I think 
Grandma Faxon may have had these in mind, 
for her father was a skipper of an old-fashioned 
coaster. 

“ And I was thinking, Grandma,’ resumed 
Tommy, ‘‘ that you might let me give my second 
best pair to Billy Green; and there is a pretty 
good jacket also which I could spare. . You know 
Billy’s folks are poorer than we.” 

“Well, Tommy, you may! I am a-going to 
start some more for you.” 

She spoke somewhat after the fashion of her 
father, whenever he was going to start another 
coaster. She had in mind plenty of models for 
Tommy’s trousers. 

Poorer than we! Yes, the Faxons were poor. 
It was a wonder Tommy had any legs upon which 
Grandma could put any trousers, so much running 
was done by those legs, doing all sorts of errands 
in behalf of the family treasury. 

Tommy soon made up a bundle for Billy Green, 
and started off with it. 

_“Tf— if you see any fairies or magic lanterns 
or sich things, keep shy of ’em!” whispered 
Grandma Faxon in Tommy’s ears at parting. 
‘¢ You may see suthin’! ” 

And when in response to Tommy’s knock at 
the door of the supposed Billy Green’s house, if 
the mysterious “fairy” of the coast did not ap- 


? 


pear! This time he wore a man’s hat and a 
man’s boots. ‘Tommy was completely taken by 
surprise. 


“JT know you,” said the mysterious being, 
smiling, and greeting Tommy cordially. 

“ Y-y-yes!” said the dazed Tommy. 
live here?” 

“Yes; I am Billy.” 

‘T mean Billy Green.” 

‘« He has moved,” replied a woman’s voice, in 
tones high but Pena 6 Won't you come in? 
We are Parsonses.”” 

Into the house of wonders Tommy moved, yet 
cautiously. 

“ You are real good,” said the woman, rising up 
from a chair she occupied in the kitchen. “ You 
gave my Billy a ride.” 

“T oness you did n’t know what had become of 
me,” said Billy Parsons, “ when you looked round 
and saw I wasn’t on your sled. I was in a 
dreadful hurry each time to get home, and knew 
I ought not to go to the bottom of the hill. So I 
dropped off easy, and then put round the first 
corner I come to, and ran home.” 

“Oh!” said the much relieved Tommy, his 
eyes widening, “I see now. Allright! I —” 


“ Billy 


He paused. He looked at the shabby dress 
of Billy Parsons. 

“Don’t you want the things in this bundle ?”’ 

“Now, ain’t you good as gold!” said Billy 
Parsons’s mother. “He is wearin’ his father’s 
hat to save his cap, and his father’s boots, for his 
have given out. You are real good.” 

*« And don’t you want some more errands?” 
said Billy to Tommy. ‘I saw you carrying 
milk.’’ 

“Yes,” said Billy’s mother, ‘‘we might get you 
some errands. We poor folks have n’t money 


_to give one another, but we can speak for one 


another. ‘Take him down to the store where 
your father works, Billy.’’ 

And who should appear as the proprietor of 
that store but the very fat man whom Tommy 
saw the second day of the coasting! 

“Yes,” be replied to the petition for errands 
for Tommy, “I’ll give him some jobs.” He laid 
a plump hand on each boy. 

“T like boys,” he said. “T like to see them 
good friends to one another, and I’ll be a friend 
to them.” 

He kept his word. 

When Tommy returned home, Grandpa Faxon 
had an opinion to express: “I thought the mys- 
tery would all clear up.’ 

“T\ don’t know,” said Grandma Faxon, ‘I 
don’t know. A being that wears a man’s hat one 
day, a man’s boots another, and the next looks 
as if he had both a man’s head and a man’s feet, 
look out for him! I feel skittish.’’ 

But Grandma Faxon was not:so very set in her 
opinion. Within three days she said, “I like 
that Billy Parsons.” The fourth day, she gave 
Billy and Tommy each a quarter of a pie. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 
Vill. 


Let us leave the Italian cities and go to a 
country of mountains. Though the Carnival 
with its flower-tossing and gay fétes is fascinating 
to one who sees it for the first time, after a few 
days it becomes bewildering, and you will not be 
sorry to escape with me to the quiet region of 
pure air above the cities’ taint, where you can 


- look down upon the habitations of men as mere 


dots in the landscape, and no sound breaks the 
stillness but the faint tinkle of cow-bells. Perhaps 
we may even climb so high that we shall be above 
a cloud; and then we shall feel entirely cut off 
from the world below, and as if no one existed 
but ourselves on the lonely mountain-top. But to 
do this of course we must go in the summer-time, 
wear stout shoes and mountain suits, carry walk- 
ing-stocks, and patiently mount step by step the 
steepest of stony paths. Occasionally we shall 
pass a little oratory or prayer-station set up by 
the roadside ; or we may come across a herdsman’s 
hut, for the making of butter and cheese is the 
great industry of the country about which I am 
now writing. 


In the spring, owners of cattle lead them from’ 


the valleys up the mountain-side, gradually as- 
cending as the pastures are eaten off and the 
weather grows warmer. The boys and girls are 
employed to watch the cows, sheep, and goats, 
and drive them back if they stray too far. If 


you had charge of the cows I am sure you would 


become attached to them. They are beautiful 
ereatures, fawn-colored or brown and white, with 
gentle faces, ears tinted pink, and dark, liquid 
eyes. One called the Queen wears a bell, and 
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leads the rest when they go in line. Don’t be 
frichtened if a whole flock of sheep rush to meet 
you; they suppose you have salt to give them. I 
wonder what these sheep would think of those I 
saw walking in the streets and among the shops 
of Damascus, where they are kept, instead of 
dogs, as pets for the children, and have their 
fleeces painted in patches of pink and blue by 
way of ornament. 

A free and happy life the little herdsboys live, 
climbing among the crags, shooting with bows 
and arrows, sending the notes of their horns 
echoing among the hills, picking wild roses, blue 
gentians, and a lovely snow-flower called the 
edelweiss, or whittling with their jack-knives, 
while the cattle are grazing safely in sight. They 
have the grandest scenery constantly before them, 
—majestic, snow-capped peaks, glittering gla- 
ciers, foaming torrents and waterfalls, dark, mossy 
boulders, and rich pine forests. There are some 
dangers in their lives. Avalanches may descend 


suddenly, giving no warning but a crackling or « 


deep rumbling like distant thunder, yet bearing 
all before them, —- stones, ice, snow, and earth, 
—and burying beneath them houses, flocks, and 
people. Sometimes whole villages have been thus 
destroyed. 

Frequently in travelling on foot through this 
country, for in this way one can see it best, I had 
a little girl or boy for a guide. I found them 
very agreeable companions and swift, sure-footed 
climbers. Sometimes children sat by the wayside 
with baskets of fruit, glasses of milk, cushion lace, 
wild flowers, or specimens of the stones of the 
mountains for sale. The boys are sturdy, manly 
fellows; and the little girls are very pretty, with 
fair skins, blue eyes, and flaxen hair usually hang- 
ing in two long braids. 

As in India, so here, you can tell from what 
part of the country people come by their clothing, 
particularly by their head-dress. In some districts 
the girls wear broad-brimmed hats, in others rigo- 
lettes of black lace, ribbons plaited in coronets, 
jaunty caps, or simple squares of silk. The peas- 
ant dress is a short skirt, apron, white waist, and 
bodice, but is made of different colors in the differ- 
ent localities. Sometimes it is very gay and 
trimmed with gilt or silver braid, while chain 
ornaments are worn of: gold or silver. For holi- 
days the boys have trousers reaching only to the 
knees, white stockings, shoe-buckles, short waist- 
coats, and round hats. At work they wear blue 
blouses. Little ones are dressed in long cloaks of 
brown cloth, belted, and in caps of bright colors. 
Big nails are driven around the soles of shoes. 
In the cities the style is not unlike our own. 

The houses are very picturesque, with steep 
roofs, projecting eaves, panelled exteriors, wooden 
balconies, and little window-panes. They are cosy 
and home-like. 

All of the children go to school a part of the 
year, for this nation believes in education just as 
much as we do in America. Like our own coun- 
try, it is a republic. The schoolhouses are com- 
modious, comfortable buildings ; and the girls are 
given the same opportunities as the boys for study, 
even in the great universities. 

I was sailing on a steamer upon one of the 
beautiful Jakes of this country, when a school of 
fifty children, between five and ten years old, 
came aboard for an excursion with their teachers, 
A lively time they had, singing, laughing, and 
playing games, while our boat flew over the waves, 
in the shadow of high cliffs with villages or ccat- 
tered cottages at their base. Each little fellow 
had his knapsack or tin case strapped across his 
shoulder. When thirsty he opened this. took out 


a bottle and small tumbler, and poured himself a 
glass of wine. If hungry he added a cooky or a 
bun to his repast. I fear some had not much left 
for dinner when noon came. The wine was sweet 
grape juice, unfermented, and had no alcohol in 
it, so it could not intoxicate; but the water of this 
country is so pure and <lelicious it seemed un- 
necessary to drink anything else. 

This is a famous land for the manufacture of 
toys, especially those carved out of wood. Here 
are made cuckoo clocks, dainty music-boxes, 
wooden albums for pressing flowers, fine dolls, 
watches for old and young, jumping-jacks, play- 
houses, Noah’s arks, and all sorts of toy animals. 

In one city you see constantly carved images 
of bears, not only in the shop windows on articles 
for sale, but adorning the pedestals of statues and 
fountains, supporting the cornices of public build- 
ings, ornamenting the panels and lintels of doors. 
When the town clock strikes, a troop of little 
wooden bears marches around an image of an-old 
man, who turns an hour-glass and beats with a 
sceptre each stroke; one of the bears keeps time 
by nodding his head, till a toy cock crows and 
gives him the signal to stop. In the heart of the 
town is a deep round pit, in which seven or eight 
live bears are kept at the public expense. There 
is a tall pole in the centre up and down which 
they clamber. They are clumsy fellows; but the 
children never tire of watching them and throw- 
ing them biscuits, for which they beg on their 
hind legs. I gave one of them some Dutch cheese. 
He licked it from his paws with creat relish; and 
afterwards, whenever I passed the bear pit, he 
would stand on his hind legs, lick his chops, and 
ask as well as he could in bear language for more 
cheese. The reason these animals are so prized 
is because a bear is the heraldic symbol of the 
city, and is engraved on its coat-of-arms. To us 
in America this seems a novel idea, but it is not 
uncommon in the older cities of the world. For 
instance, in Rome, two wolves are always kept 
near the base of the Capitoline Hill. Those of 
you who have studied Latin or read Roman his- 
tory will know why this is. Other cities main- 
tain eagles, swans, pigeons, a cage of tigers, etc. 
In one town storks are the guardians, and make 
their nests unmolested on the chimney-tops. It 
is a pretty sight to look down upon them from the 
cathedral towers, feeding their young, gracefully 
craning their necks, or pluming themselves for 
flight. Sometimes they make long journeys. 

If you have guessed the name of the mountain 
country we will fly now, with the storks, to an- 
other land, but whether north or south I leave 
you,to find out in the next number. 


A BATTLE WITH A BLIZZARD. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 

{1 my, how it snows!” said Cora, 
pressing her chubby face up to the 
window, while she, buttoned her 
warm cloak under her chin and. tied 
the ribbons of her hood, preparatory 

to starting for school. ‘I didn’t know we should 

have such pretty snow-storms here, Mamma; 
this looks like New Hampshire, does n’t it? Oh, 
would n’t I like to wade through those drifts into 

Grandpa’s yard this morning!’ I guess they’d 

be glad to see me, too;” and she gave a little sigh 

in memory of the old home in New England, 
which she had left some six months before. 

Now her home was in the suburbs of a large 

city on the banks of the Missouri River, — one 

of those cities whose growth has been so rapid, 
and which has stretched out into the country, 
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not waiting for improvements, but expecting 
them to follow in due time. 

“ Oh, well, I guess it isn’t going to storm much ; 
the sun is trying to peep through the clouds. Pat 
on your leggings, and skip along!” said Mrs. All- 
ston. ‘Here is a nice lunch for you, so you need 
not come home at noon.” 

“Oh! I like to take my lunch, for we have 
good times at noon. Miss Ellis plays games 
with us, and sometimes tells us stories;” and 
away skipped Cora, swinging her lunch-basket, 
and looking back with a merry smile to her 
mother, who watched her from the window. 

The snow was pretty deep, but she did not mind 
it as she ran along. Houses were few between 
Cora’s home and the schoolhouse, for people pre- 
ferred to live nearer the city if possible; but the 
schoolhouse was a fine brick building, set in the 
midst of what was soon to be one of the prettiest 
suburbs of O 5 

It snowed quietly all day, —one of those snow- 
storms we like to watch, when the big flakes come. 
down so gently and rest lightly upon one another, 
as though afraid of crushing their neighbors, and 
every tree stands 60 still, with its arms outstretched 
to receive the feathery treasures. By three o’clock 
the snow was quite deep; but the air was mild, 
and now and then the sun would try hard to peep 
through the clouds. A little later, heavy clouds 
began to roll up, and it grew quite dark in the 
room. Miss Ellis had lived in the West long 
enough to know something of the sudden changes, 
and the appearance of the sky caused her some 
anxiety; so without waiting for the hands to point 
exactly at four, she hurriedly dismissed the school, 
telling the children to go directly home, for she 
thought it would soon storm harder. Away they 
scattered in all directions, plunging merrily 
through the snow, snowballing one another as 
they ran. 

Cora bundled herself up well, and started off 
with the others, but at the corner said good-by 
to them, and took the road to her home alone. 
Hardly had she done so, when something very 
strange happened. Older people who had lived in 
O for years, afterward said that such an oe- 
currence had not been known within their memory, 
though the prairies often suffered from such storms. 
The heavy clouds continued to roll up over the 
sun more and more, and then all at once, like a 
flash, the wind, which had before been impercep- 
tible, whisked completely round, and began to 
blow a gale from the north. Ina twinkling the 


air was filled with snow, and the fierce wind swept . 


it hither and thither in blinding sheets. A genu- 
ine Nebraska blizzard had swept down, and Cora 
was out in it alone! The terrific force of the 
wind nearly took her off her feet, and it was only 
by turning her back to it that she could catch her 
breath. Her lunch-basket was blown from her 
hand, but she could not attempt to recover it, for 
now the snow was so thick above, below, every- 
where, that she could not see an arm’s length 
before her. The wind, which seemed every mo- 
ment to grow colder and colder, swept the fine 
particles in her face like a thousand needles, and 
even penetrated her warm cloak and chilled her 
through and through. Such a bewildering storm 
is hard enough for a strong man to battle against, 
and it is no wonder that poor little Cora was terri- 
bly frightened to find herself alone in the midst of it. 

She struggles along what she thinks to be the 
middle of the road, and tries to peer ahead to 
eatch a glimpse of her home, for now she must 
be nearly there, she thinks. 

But what is this that her benumbed hands touch 
as she gropes along? A tree! ‘The discovery 

’ 


fills her with despair, and the tears roll down her 
cheeks, freezing as they fall; for she knows there 
is but one such large tree in all that region, and 
she has made a wrong turning and is a long dis- 
tance from home. She has crossed unnoticed the 
little bridge over the brook, and taken the road to 
the cemetery. This tree is near the entrance. 
Yes; and here are the stone posts and the fence. 
She must go back by the way she came, and cross 
the brook again; how can she do it in this wild 
storm? ‘ Oh, Mamma, Mamma,” she sobs, “ I shall 
never see you again. What shall I do? what shall 
Ido?” The poor, cold, bewildered child is tempted 
to lie down in the snow and give up the battle ; 
but as she leans against the friendly breast of the 
tree a moment to get her breath, the thought of 
her loving, waiting mother at home gives her new 
courage, and she resolves to make one more trial. 
She remembers the song they sometimes sing of the 
little maiden who in the midst of great peril asks, — 


“Ts n’t God upon the water 
Just the same as on the land ?”’ 


and stumbling along in the gathering darkness, 
she lifts a prayer to the loving Father, who watches 
even the sparrows when they fall. 

The wind is at her back and hurries her along, 
and soon she feels the bridge beneath her feet, 
and takes courage as she regains the road and 
turns again in the direction of home. She can 
only guess at the path, for she can see nothing 
before her, and her poor tired limbs almost refuse 
to carry her further. There is a house near here, 
—if she can only reach it she is safe, — but her 
benumbed senses cannot tell her which way to 
turn, and the snow shuts out everything. 

How warm it grows, and how rosy and bright 
everything seems! She will just sink down a 
moment on this lovely white couch, she thinks, 
for she is so tired, and then she will go and find 
Mamma. 

But hark! “Cora! Cora!” she hears; and her 
failing senses are roused: to make one more effort 
in the direction of the voice, and strong arms grasp 
her and bear her safely, and she knows nothing 
more. 

Loving hands remove the frozen garments and 
chafe the benumbed limbs. Hair and eyelashes 
are filled with snow and frozen stiff, and* the fine 
particles have penetrated every thickness of the 
warm clothing. Five, even three minutes more, 
and the fearful blizzard would have done its work 
with little Cora. Slowly she recovers conscious- 
ness, and opens her eyes to see her mother’s loving 
face bending over her. 

“Oh,-Mamma, I tried so hard, but it was 
awful,’’ she whispered, and then closed her eyes 
again, glad to sink into a sound sleep in the deli- 
cious warmth of the room. 

“Do tell me how she got here!” said Mrs. All- 
ston, while the tears of joy rained down her face. 
‘“T was so anxious, and watched at the window 
for the first sign of her. I didn’t dare start out, 
and there was no one to send, and I did not know 
what to do, until I saw Mr. Holmes struggling up 
to my door to tell me my child was safe, and then’ 
I could n’t stay there any longer.”’ 

“‘T was at the window, too, watching the storm,” 
said Mrs. Holmes, “ when suddenly the wind swept 
the sheet of snow away for a second, just lone 
enough for me to see a little struggling form, and 
I called my husband to see it too. But he didn’t 
stop to see. He rushed out calling, ‘Cora! Cora!’ 
and was fortunate enough to reach her just in time. 
She was so nearly exhausted that she could not 
have stood it five minutes more. If she had 


fallen, the snow would have buried her in two 
minutes and left no trace.”’ 

“Thank God, she’s safe,” sobbed Mrs. Allston, 
kissing the sweet face on the pillow. 

Cora escaped any serious consequences of that 
terrible experience; but there was many another 
who carried the scars of that battle with a blizzard 
for many a day, and none ever forgot the awful 
struggle for life in that dark hour. 


SAINT URSULA. » 
(See picture on the opposite page.) 


In the Academy of Fine Arts in Venice may be 
seen a series of eight beautiful pictures painted in 
1490 by the celebrated artist, Vittore Carpaccio. 
The painter has illustrated in these pictures the 
legend of Saint Ursula, selecting for subjects the 
principal events in the romantic career of that saint 
with its tragical ending. The story is too long to 
be given here. Our readers will find the entire 
legend in the second volume of Mrs. Jameson’s 
“Sacred and Legendary Art.” Ursula was the © 
daughter of a king of Brittany, who reigned we do not 
know when, but at whose court this lovely princess 
was educated in all the learning of the time. After 
a while Agrippinus, King of England, having heard 
of the great beauty and virtue of Ursula, sent am- 
bassadors to demand her in marriage for his son 
Conon. Ursula accepted the English prince on cer- 
tain singular conditions. One of these conditions 
was that she should have from England ten virgins 
of the noblest blood for her companions, and each of 
these virgins should have a thousand attendants in 
addition to a thousand to be devoted especially to 
Ursula. Her purpose was to redeem these eleven 
thousand virgins from the paganism of their native 
land to the faith of. Christ, to which she was devoted. 
Another condition was that Ursula and all these 
attendants should take a journey for three years to 
visit holy shrines in other parts of the world, and 
especially in Italy. The picture represents a scene 
in one of the ports of Brittany. Prince Conon has 
come to claim his bride. On the right you may see 
the fair Ursula, kneeling to receive her father’s 
blessing. In the background may be seen the large 
company who are to accompany her on her pious 
pilgrimages, and the ships on which they are to 
embark. 

The tragic ending to the history of Saint Ursula 
was caused by the wickedness and cruelty of two 
Roman captains, who were so hostile to all Christian 
folk that they plotted to have all these maidens put 
to death when they should return to Germany on 
their homeward journey. The plot was carried out 
in the city of Cologne, where all these holy virgins, 
together with the noble princess Saint Ursula, were 
massacred. 


THE DEATH OF THE DOLL. 


Miss Jewssury tells a very pretty story about 
little Jeannie Welsh, who later in life married 
the great Mr. Carlyle. She went to a school in 
Haddington, where she soon showed herself a pupil 
of extraordinary ability. When she was nine years 
old she was able to read the Latin poet Virgil. Yet 
Jeannie with all her learning was a real girl, and © 
being: a real girl, she had a doll upon which she 
bestowed much affection. And now arose a 
distressing question. Was it not a shame that a— 
girl who could read Virgil should care for a doll? 
She was forced to think that the time had come 
when she could no longer keep her toy. Accord- 
ingly, on her tenth birthday, she made a funeral- — 
pile of lead pencils and cinnamon sticks, and — 
poured some perfume over it, after the manner of 
the ancients. Next she recited the speech of Dido © 
from Virgil, and then she stabbed the doll, letting 
out all the saw-dust. The pile was then set fire to, 
and after the doll had been burnt to ashes poor wee — 
Jeannie sat down and cried. 
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@Our Letter-wox, 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


1 am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 8, 16, 4, is a domestic fowl. 

My 11, 10, 16, 12, is a composition in verse. 

My 15, 13, 14, is a piece of land. 

My 9, 2, 5, 15, is a piece of bread. 

My 5, 6, 9, 16, is learning. 

My 12, 10, 15, 16, is a small land anitiae 

My 8, 18, 7, is fiery. 

My 1, 13, 17, is happiness. 

My whole is an American writer of history. 
M.D. M 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 4, 1, 6, 7, is an insect. 
My 12, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is to plague. 
My 2, 14, 15, 16, is used in making pies. 
My 10, 11, 13, is part of a wheel. 
My 8, 5,4, 8, is part of the State House in Boston. 
My whole is an old Mother Goose rhyme 
M. D. M. 


ENIGMA XXXVIII. 


IT am composed of eight letters. 
My 1, 2, 5, 2, 6, is a revolter. 
My 8, 4, 5, is the young of a wild animal. 
My 3, 7, is confusion. 
My whole is a form of government. 
M. E. 


ENIGMA XXXIX. 


I am composed of seven letters. 

My 4, 1, 2, is to compress. 

My 6, 4, 1, 2, is to eat greedily. 

My 6, 4, 3, 7, 2, is a part of the milk. 

My 4, 5, 6, 3, is a Southern vegetable. 

My whole is a country on the Western Continent. 
; M. 


ENIGMA XL. 


I am composed of nine letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a convenient appendage to a door. 

My 4, 2, 8, is a pest**erous animal. 

My 6,7, 4, 9, is the name of a widow celebrated 
in song. 

My 3, 4, 5, 6, is the constant act of a milliner. 

My 1, 2, 9, is a time in spring. 

My 6, 2, 4, 1, 7, 3, is an animal much sought for 
its fur. 

My 3, 4, 9, is a very encouraging word. 

My 8, 7, is a very gruff remark. 

My 2, 5, 4, is a necessity of life. 

My whole is one of the United States. 

ALLEN, 


SQUARE WORD I. 


The head. 

Superficial contents. 
Water from the eyes. 
To gain by labor. 


oo tO 


SQUARE WORD IL. 
. A walking-stick. 
Sour. 
. A number. 
. A happy place. 


De 
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BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


37. Who were the mother and father of John the 


Baptist 4 
38. Where did John preach 2! Tiow was he 
dressed, and what was his food 2 


59. What did John say of Jesus one day when 


he saw him ‘‘ coming unto him” @ 
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40. Who did John say he was, when the Jews 
came to ask, “ Who art thou ?” 

41. What did Jesus reply when John’s disciples 
came to ask if he were the Messiah ? 

42. Why was John cast into prison and -be- 
headed ? 


WORD TRIANGLE. 
LEHR RR HD 

x eR KKK 

eR OK 

eK OK 

* * * 

x * 

* 

3 
From 1 to 2 and 1 to 3, the day of good resolu- 

tions. From 2 to 8, one who becomes violent. 

Second line, a riddle. 
Third line, a lady. 
Fourth line, a part of an egg. 
Fifth line, a yard and a quarter. 
Sixth line, a diphthong. 


Seventh line, a consonant. Healy 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 10. 
Enigma XXXJ. House of Representatives. 
Enigma XXXII. Ethel J. Ames. 

Enigma XXXIII. Peterborough 
Enigma XXXIV. Presidential Campaign. 
Enigma XXXV. Butler Grammar School. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


I. Ii. 
PrATReT FLAG 
AREA LAVE 
REAP AV EER 
AL Pa GERM. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


81. See Matt, x. 2-4. 

32. See Johni 387-51. 

33. See Matt. iv. 18-22. 

34. See Matt. x. 5-15. 

35. See John xiii. 35. 

86. See John xiy. 15; xv. 10-15. 


For VBoungest Weavers. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CUP. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


ITTLE Fannie Bruce had had 
a great many pretty things 
given to her, but she still 
kept wishing for more. 

One day when she saw 

a very old cup and saucer 
which some one had given a playmate of 
hers, she said, ‘* I must have some too!” 

When her mother told her that such things 
came from away out in the country, Fannie 
looked very cross. 

‘* You might take me there, then ! 
just asked once for her things. 
I could get a plenty.” 

That was what she said; and though her 
mother was tired, Fannie never offered to 
help her a bit. 

Not long afterward, Fannie’s papa told 
her that he was going into the country 


Tillie 
Of course 


where he used to live when he was a little © 


boy. 


- you. 


*¢T shall have to be very busy out there,” 
he said; ‘* but if you would like to wait 
for me with an old lady, you can go.” 

“* Oh, goody!” Fannie thought; ‘* no 
doubt she’ll give me a dozen cups and 
saucers.” 

So she was but a few minutes in getting 
ready for the trip, and chatted pleasantly 
all along the way. 

*¢ There ’s Granny Woodman’s,” said 
Papa at last, as he stopped before an 
old. yellow house, and lifted his little girl 
out into the road; ‘‘and all you have to 
do is to go up that walk, rap at the door, 
and tell Granny you are e Eugene Bruce’s 
little girl.” 

Fannie was thinking so hard about old- 
fashioned seed-cakes and dishes that she 
went very fast up through the tall holly- 
hocks. And such a dear old lady as stood 
in the. door when she came to it. 

‘“*T’m Fannie —” 

“Yes, indeed,” smiled Granny; “I knew 
You ’re so spry, like your father.” 

“Did my papa used to come here?” 

‘‘Yes; and he was such a good boy to 
help me. He planted all those rose-bushes 
down in the garden. Then-he made these 
strong shelves for me to put my dishes on, 
and painted them, and —” 

Oh, such lots of fine old dishes as Fannie 
saw when she looked where Granny pointed ! 

And did n’t she ask right off for an ancient 
cup and saucer, and that purple pitcher, and 
the sugar-bowl with the fine red flowers 
on it? 

No. She couldn’t help seeing how tired 
Granny looked, and how her hands trem- 


-bled. She walked quite lame, too, though 


she never said a word about it. 

‘*Oh, Granny, you’ve been working too 
hard!” she said. 

In a moment she saw the door of the big 
brick oven standing open, and that the old 
lady had been trying to clear it out. 

*¢T ll do that,” she laughed. 

“Well, well, you’re just like your father.” 

And pretty soon Fannie, well protected 
from the dust by one of Granny’s long 
check aprons, was carefully pulling out 
things with a long stick. 

Such a lot of articles as had been tucked 
away there, — papers of seeds, old bottles, 
little rolls of cloth for making rugs, and 
some things which Granny had forgotten 
all about. And away in the back of the 
oven was something which rolled around 
and around and sounded like a dish. Fan- 
nie’s hand trembled almost as much as 
Granny’s had done, as she pullee and pulled 
at the article. 


‘¢Oh, my, it’s such. a pretty cup!” she © 


cried, when at last she got it near her. 
“Well, well,” laughed Granny, ‘‘ I did n’t 

know that was in there. You’re just like 

your father for finding things. That’s 


the oldest cup in the house,” she added, 
“Tt belonged 


as she took it in her hands. 


?  — 


. 
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to my mother; she picked berries all one 

summer, and watched the cows, and did 

lots of things more, to get the money to 

buy the set which that belonged to.” 
‘*She must have worked hard,” said 

Fannie. ‘‘ And is that the way you earned 

all your dishes, by just working and 

working?” 
‘Yes, dearie; and that’s the way we get 
all the prettiest things which we enjoy. So 

I shall give my little Fannie this old, old 
ni eup!” 

Such a kiss as Granny gave her little 
friend, who had helped so much. 

*¢ Papa,” Fannie said cheerily, on the 
way home, ‘‘I like my pretty cup better 
than all my things. I’m glad I didn’t just 
ask for it.” ; 

And she helped her mother ever so much 
after that. 


—- YUM-YUM AND ANOTHER KITTY. 
BY REBECCA CLARK. 


sag) N Every OTHerR Sunpay, of 
%| date, July 6, was a pretty 
story of ‘** Fuzzy’s Home.” 
To be sure, it was very piti- 
- ful at first that poor Fuzzy 
= aoa should beso. lonely and 
homesick when left like a little orphan alone 
in the wide, wide world. No kind family 
could ever have done such a cruel thing. 
_ And then, to complete Fuzzy’s misery, bad 
boys and ugly dogs tormented her. 
4 But there came a bright day, and the 
_ silver lining of the cloud showed itself. 
_ Wasn’t poor Fuzzy glad to find herself in 
a lovely home made on purpose for her? 
We may be sure she purred all day after 


that. A young Jady whom I know, has been 

to see the cats’ ‘‘ Home ;” and she tells me 
3 that it has every comfort that can be thought 
3 possible for kittens and cats, and they have 
the best of kindly care. 

The ‘‘ Home” is on a hill, overlooking a 
little lake in a pretty country-place not, far 
from Boston. For the dogs, there is a 
' good-sized, comfortable, and very clean 
house, which opens into a yard protected by 

wire netting. Then across a pretty, green 

driveway is a big yard where the dogs run 

and play all day, after they have had their 
_ breakfast. They have two meals a day, — 
fresh boiled meat, and a kind of Indian-meal 

cake which they like very much. Every dog 
. has his own dish for food and his own pail 
of water. 

On a little hill beyond the dogs’ yard is 
the cats’ house and yard. Their yard has 
also a wire netting; but there is plenty of 
room, and the cats and kittens are to be 
seen in any part of their yard, frolicking 
_ together or sleeping, just as they please. 
Some of them have evidently been great 
- pets, for they come up to you and want to 
_be stroked, and then purr with all their 
a ight to show how glad they are. 


i 


' 


‘There is a cow feeding by the barn, and 
the cats have all the milk they want at their 
three meals, when they also have fish or 
meat and corn-cake. 

Now I have a story to tell that is own 
cousin to the one about ‘+ Fuzzy.” 

The young lady already mentioned is 
quite fond of kittens and cats. She has 
one of her own that receives the most 
tender care; and in return “ Yum-Yum” is 
very fond of her mistress. She seems to 
know whenever Miss Bessie is going away, 
and clings to her very closely. She follows 
her about, rubs against her, jumps into her 
lap, then puts her paws on one shoulder, and 
cuddles her head down under Miss Bessie’s 
chin. 

‘*T do wish you would n’t go away so 
much ; do stay at home with the rest of us, 
and make us all glad!” is what Yum-Yum 
tries to say. 

But when the young lady has left the 
house, one of us holds Kitty at the window, 
and we teach her to bid good-by by a 
repeated shake of her paw, after which 
farewell she jumps down, and seems quite 
contented till Miss Bessie returns. 

When we all went away for our vacation 
in the summer just past, Yum-Yum was 
left in the care of another lady; her board 
paid in advance, and all things provided for 
her comfort till our return. But all that is 
not my story. 

About three weeks ago Miss Bessie, while 
away from home, found a poor stray kitten 
that had been deserted and was crying piti- 
fully. She soon obtained some breakfast 
for it; then she put the kitten in a box hav- 
ing a hole in it, took it to an express-oflice, 
and sent it to the “ Ellen M. Gifford Home.” 

Next day she received a note saying, 
‘¢ Your kitten arrived safely. She is very 
pretty, and will make a fine cat.” 

Was n’t that a real pleasure to Miss 
Bessie? Yes, indeed; she was well repaid 
for her kindness. I heard her say, “ It cost 
me just thirty cents to send that kitten to a 
good home; and although I have no money 
to spare for nonsense, I am glad to do that 
little kindness.” 

Probably Fuzzy and this kitty are well 
acquainted by this time. 


DO JUST RIGHT. 


BY M. L. F. 


ATTY was a minister’s little 
daughter, and that is one rea- 
son why this little story is told. 

Not that ministers’ daughters 

: are or should be better than 

other children, except for the reason people 

sometimes give, ‘‘ Mr. M. is always talking 
to us about doing right; he’d better look 
at his own child.” 

Patty sometimes forgot the many lessons 
her parents taught her, and when out of 
their sight did things she knew they would 
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not like. Did you ever know another little 
girl like her? 

One day she took it into her head to 
tease her teacher ; and when he spoke to her 
and asked her not to drum on her desk, she 
stopped a minute and then began it again. 

Down in her heart she thought, ‘‘ He 
won't touch me, ’cause father’s the minister 
’n he won’t dare to;” but she didn’t own 
the thought even to herself. 

The teacher had been much troubled by 
Patty’s teasing ways before, and wisely 
thought he would put a stop to it, so with- 
out another word he said, ‘* Patty, you 
may take your books and go home.” 

Patty was frightened enough. Go home! 
Why, Father would certainly punish her ; 
he didn’t know she was ever naughty in 
school. 

Down went her head on to her desk, and 
she sobbed out, *‘ Oh, I can’t, I can’t go 
home.” 

The teacher saw that he had found the 
way to conquer her,)and so kindly said no 
more but let her stay at school; but you 
may be very sure he never had a bit of 
trouble with Patty after that. One look 
was enough to remind her of what might 
follow if she did not obey. It was a well- 
learned lesson. 

But then, this was a long time ago. 
‘Perhaps children are always obedient and 
thoughtful now. Perhaps they always re- 
member to do just as well when away from 
father’s and mother’s eye as when they are 
looking on. 

What do you think about it? 


LITTLE “I’LL TRY” VERSES. 
BY HANNAH WARNER, 
“ Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” — John xiv. 15. 
How shall I learn to be good every day? 
By trying and trying, — that’s the best way. 
Monpay. 
I’ll try to be gentle at home or at school, 
And always remember the one “ golden rule.” 


TuEspDAyY. 
I'll try to be truthful in all that I say, 
And patient when everything goes the wrong 
way. 
“WrDNESDAY. 
Ill try to be cheerful and make others glad,— 
The poor and the weak, the sick and the sad. 


TuHurspAyY. 
I'll try to be generous, and willing to share 
My good things with others who have less 


to spare. 
Fripay. 


T’ll try to be helpful, with kind word or deed, 
To all who need help, without blaming their 


need. 
SATURDAY. 
T’ll try to be thankful for home, love, and 
friends, 


And all the good gifts the kind Father sends. 


SunpDAY. 
I’ll try to be trustful and hopeful and mild, 
And always His loving and reverent child. 


7 
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MR. SAVAGE’S CATECHISM DEFENDED. 


We give below the replies of Rev. M. J. Savage 
and Rey. E. A. Horton to the objections which have 
been made to the new “ Unitarian Catechism.” 
For the convenience of the defenders of the Cate- 
chism, these objections (which were published in 
the last number of the Every Ornrer Sunpay) 
have been reduced to the “Seven Points” which 
are treated seriatim in the articles by Mr. Savage 
and Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Sayage takes up the points in their order as 
follows :— 


1. That the doctrine of evolution as applied to man is 
only a helpful working hypothesis ; not ascertained truth, 
established knowledge. 

I confess that the attitude of my critics on this 
point has been a great surprise to me. When Dr. 
Woodrow is driven from a professorship in a secta- 
rian Southern college for teaching evolution, or 
when Professor Morse is offered a professorship on 
condition that he will make geology say what Genesis 
does, I take it as a matter of course; but I did not 
look for the attitude that has been taken by some 
of our Unitarian ministers. 

I wish to put my reply under two heads: (1) What 
is the opinion of experts # 

In September, 1876, Professor Huxley gave three 
lectures on Evolution in Chickering Hall in New 
York. In closing his second lecture, he said: “In 
my next lecture I will take up what I venture to 
call the demonstrative evidence of evolution.” 'To- 
wards the close of this third lecture, he declares: 
“The doctrine of evolution at the present time rests 
upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican 
theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies. Its ba- 
sis is precisely of the same character.” (Italics my own.) 

In a letter dated Oct. 29, 1890, Mr. John Fiske 
writes me: “I don’t know of any living scientific 
man, of any account, opposed to Darwinism as a 
whole, though of course there is (as there ought to 
be) much diversity as to subsidiuy questions.” 

To look for a competent man who is an anti- 
Darwinian is like looking for “snakes in Ireland.” 

(2) I now wish to put the matter in my own way, 
and appeal to all careful thinkers as to what position 
they must take. It does not seem to me an honestly 
open question to one competent to see the issue. 
Let us see. 

Man is here on this planet; we know he has not 
been here always. Then he got here somehow. 
How? There are just three thinkable ways. We 
will suppose, — 

(a) That he may have been instantaneously 
created ; or, 

(6) That he may have been born of parents very 
much unlike himself; for example, as though a dog 
were born of a horse; or, 

(c) That he was born of parents slightly unlike 
himself ; that is, that he was developed, by gradual 
modifications, from lower forms of life. 

Now, let every careful and serious thinker note 
that these first two ways have not one single shred or 
scrap of proof in their favor. The last (which is 
Darwinism) has a very large and constantly accumulat- 
* ing body of evidence on its side. Indeed, the proof 
is what Professor Huxley calls “ demonstrative.” 

And now comes in a bit of what Professor Huxley 
would call the higher ethics. In his first lecture in 
New York he says (speaking of scientific men in 
general): “We have a way of looking upon belief 
which is not based upon evidence, not only as illogical, 
but as immoral.” 

As between three “ theories,” two of which have 
absolutely no evidence and one of which has at least a 
good deal, I confess it is amazing to me to see any 
honest and clear-headed man hesitate. All the truth 
that is known points one way ; and no truth points 
in either of the other ways. 

It seemed necessary to treat this thus at length, 
both because of its fundamental importance and 
because it could not be dealt with clearly in any 
briefer space. 


2. That the Catechism expresses religiously an entire 
misapprehension of what Jesus stands for in human 
history. 

I have said that the greatness of Jesus is that of 
“character and spiritual insight ;” that he is “our 
great spiritual inspiration and example ;” that he 
saves by helping us to ‘love God and men, and so 
to try to be like him;” that knowledge is not 
enough, but love is the great motive power, and 
that therefore Jesus makes “‘ love the most important of 
all things.’ When some one will put into a phrase 
“what Jesus stands for in human history,” I will 
gladly see if it is in any respect better than the 
things hinted above. 


8. That the Catechism expresses philosophically an en- 
tire misapprehension of the part played by character and 
spiritual insight in solving great social and intellectual 
problems. 

My reply to this is, that it is an entire perversion 
of what still seems to me the plain meaning of ques- 
tions and answers Nos. 79, 80, and 81, on page 41 of 
the Catechism. I was not dealing with the “ part 
played by character and spiritual insight in solving 
great social and intellectual problems.” That is en- 
tirely another matter. I said, and still say, fearing 
no intelligent contradiction, that Jesus did not appear 
even to try intellectually to solve political, social, and 
industrial problems. I was trying to define the work 
of Jesus, and help to a little clearer thought as to 
what was his peculiar and distinctive work. If any 
one thinks I have lowered him by putting him in the 
realm of “character and spiritual insight,” instead 
of trying to make him out a philosopher or a scien- 
tist, why, all I can say is that I do not agree with 
him. So I am willing to let my statement stand. 


4, That the psychology of the Catechism is faulty in 
that it subordinates the feelings to the intellect. 

This I simply deny. I have not subordinated the 
feelings to the intellect. I have always and every- 
where said that love is chief. But if love is not 
guided by intellect, then what? A tiger has feeling 
enough. Why can you not make a Christian of him @ 
A steamship not only needs motive force in the hold, 
but she needs also a chart and a sensible man at the 
wheel, if she is going to keep off the rocks and reach 
any port. The case cited of the young lady who, 
under the impulse of feeling, rushed into the Catholic 
Church, seems to me a capital illustration in my 
favor. If she had had a little more intellect, per- 
haps she would have known better what to do with 
her ‘‘ feeling.” 


5. That the Catechism misplaces the religious em- 
phasis ; putting it on belief instead of on life. 

The reply to No. 4 substantially answers this. 
I have said definitely that love and character are 
supreme. It seems to me simply absurd to suppose 
there can be any conflict. If a man_ puts formal as- 
sent to a creed before character, that is one thing. 
But how can a man build a boat without a theory, 
a belief, about it? Can one any better build a life, 
a character, without a theory, a belief? If he is not 
working on a theory of his own, carefully thought 
out, then he most certainly is working on an in- 
herited or borrowed one. This sort of talk only re- 
veals the need for more belief (thinking), and not 
for less. 


6. That the Catechism appeals chiefly to intellectual 
curiosity ; which, taken alone, may even displace the re- 
ligious spirit. 

It seems to me that this raises the question as to 
what a Catechism is for. If it is a “ Manual of De- 
votion,” that is one thing. I frankly confess that 
my aim was not in that direction. When our chil- 
dren get so that they can tell another child on the 
street what a Unitarian is, or why they go to a Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school, it may then be time for us to 
raise this kind of alarm. Till then I cannot think 
their intellects are overweighted. 


7. That, as a manual to be used by ill-instructed teach- 
ers, the Catechism deals too largely with open questions. 


ee es ae | 
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To this I would say, first, that perhaps through 
the use of tlris Catechism or some similar manual, 
our teachers may become somewhat less ‘“ill- 
instructed.” I know of no way by which any 
one can learn the use of ‘edge-tools except by 
using them. 

Secondly, all questions are either “open ” or shut; 
and it seems to me that what our future Unitarians 
(at present the children) need is to know the state of 
the case. If any one is afraid to teach his children 
the actual facts, I can only say that I treat my own 
after another fashion. If God has made it unsafe 
to know and tell the truth, I am not responsible. I 
cali this sort of talk, not faith, but cowardice. 


Mr. Horton replies to the “Seven Points” as 
follows: — 


1. This is not a question for ministers. Experts 
in science must decide it. Le Conte, Huxley, W. B. 
Carpenter, John Fiske, and others declare the ‘‘ doc- 
trine of evolution” to be proven, and accepted as 
“ ascertained truth” by all true authorities in science. 


2. The Catechism calls Jesus “the greatest re-_ 


ligious leader of the world.” It calls him our 
,Saviour, in that he helps us to love God and man, 
and to be like him. It defines how one is truly a 
Christian. I let the book speak for itself. 

8. The author clearly meant that whfle Jesus 


brought the universal remedies for the world’s © 


problems, he did not take up separate issues. If he 
had done so, his work would have been of the kind 
of Socrates and Confucius. Mr. Savage exalts 
Jesus by placing him utterly in the realm of “char- 
acter and spiritual insight ;” for there he is “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” while phases 
of thought and action change. 

4. This is a question of fact, and any one can 
test it by going to the book. The author does not 
“subordinate” emotion to thought. He makes 
them equals, each in its place. Right thoughts, 
right feelings, and right actions are set forth as 
essentials in religion (p. 12). In another place we 
are told that it is not enough to know the right way ; 
we must love it, and be willing to work and to die 
for it (p. 42). 

6. The answer to this is, that the point has no 
standing.. This book is to teach belief; of course 
the emphasis is there. What is a Catechism? But 
nowhere in the whole book is there any other con- 
clusion than that belief must contribute to life. 

6. If a Unitarian were willing to téach his chil- 
dren the fundamentals of religion by ignoring the 
conditions of modern thought, this objection might 
have force. But such isnot the case. The average 
Unitarian believes in settling the questions that 
arise in home, school, and society, in the Catechism, 
for his children. If one does not feel so, there are 
some older books available, quite devoid of “ intel- 
lectual curiosity.” 

7. Inever saw a manual of merit yet that could 
escape this objection. It is not a matter of “open 
questions,” but of deep ones. Incompetent teachers 
will make as much mischief with dogmas as with 
“open questions.” 
frankness and breadth, will undoubtedly rouse and 
educate the teachers. If we are to have our Cate- 
chisms prepared to fit the fears of those who distrust 
our teachers, what kind of books do you think we 
are likely to get? 


A SERVICE FOR FEBRUARY 22. 


Tue Unitarian Church Temperance Society has — 


issued a Special Service on Patriotism, Temperance, 


and Purity for use by Sunday-schools on Sunday, 4 


February 22. It consists of Hymns, Readings, Re- 


sponsive Sayings of Washington, and Sayings about — 
Washington, all admirably chosen for the occasion 
which is to be celebrated. The price is one cent per 


copy. Samples and copies may be obtained of the 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street. 
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This little book, by its very — 
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